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INTERESTING EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
POLAND.* 


We do not remember to have been more interested in any historical 
work, than in the one before us. History is for the (most part 
a doubtful and a dull business, compared with other kind of reading. 
We learn to suspect the facts; we find multitudes of them not 
worth telling ; and we become tired and provoked at being obliged 
to attend on the movements of a series of barbarous or vulgar per- 
sons, who under the titles of generals and kings have unaccountably 
swayed the destinies of nations.; We long to have new histories, of a 
kind hitherto unknown ;—to see ages designated after their great 
men, and not after any pretender who happened to be at the head 
of a court ;—we begin to consider history, hitherto so called, as 
noth ing but a record of the inexperience and childhood of mankind, 
its drum and trumpet state, and squabbling with the neighbouring 
school-ground. 

The Polish history, God knows, has enough of these puerilities , 
but still there is a novelty throughout it, compared with that of 
other countries. The elective nature of its monarchy at different 
periods ; the singular condition of its nobility, who formed a kind 
of nation within a nation, on horseback ; the extremes of meanness 
and dignity to be found in the characters of the sovereigns ; its multi- 
tudes of commercial Jews, and the religious toleration to which they 
gave rise; the large scale upon which so small a nation has acted, 
and now acts again; the very face of the country, which is des- 
cribed as being so flat, that ‘a balloon might pass over almost the 
whole of it, at the height of twenty toises, without coming in contact 
with any obstruction ;’ the physical superiority of the natives over 
the people surrounding them, not unconnected, perhaps, with some 
curious circumstances in their moral condition ; the very peculiarity 
of costume, noble and picturesque, which they retained long after 
other nations had agreed to dress alike; the extraordinary adven- 
tures of some of their kings; and above all, the romantic events of 
late times, beginning with the appearance of Kosciusko, and promis- 
ing to terminate in a manner worthy of his memory,—present a mass 
of interest, distinct from what is afforded by the records of any 
other people, and not the less striking from being compressed 
by the paucity of its annals into a smaller compass. This 
is, at least, the impression made by the volume before us. The 
author is the reverse of an ostentatious writer, and appears dull in 
the setting out, bat he rises with his subject by the force of an 
unaffected sympathy and generous good sense; and we heartily 
recommend his volume to the reader. It has the marks of truth in 
it at every step, and yet is as entertaining as a romance. The 
amusement of the book commences at about page twenty, with an 
account of the anti-Penelope example set by the Polish women, 
during a seven years expedition of their husbands into Russia; and 
it continues throughout. At page twenty-five, is a pleasant trait 
of an ambassador, who was sent by one of the Polish kings to the 
Emperor Henry V, with overtures of peace :— 

_‘ Henry is said to have received him very haughtily, and given 
him to understand that the Poles must not expect any peace from 
him, unless they submitted to his conditions and became tributary. 
At the same time, runs the story, he led him to histreasury, to exhibit 
his wealth; and pointing to the gold, told him there were the 
weapons with which he would reduce the Poles to subjection. To 
this the ambassador made no answer, but taking a ring from his 
finger, threw it into the heap, saying with a smile, “ Here is some- 
thing to augment the store.” Henry is said to have answered with 
equal coolness, shutting the coffer, “‘ Habdank ; Uthank you.” . . 
A battle ensued in which the Germans were completely routed.’ 

Here follows an anecdote of Casimir the Just, the most amiable 
of the Polish Kings. His only fault seems to have been, that 


* The History of Poland, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By James Fletcher, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Nar- 
rative of the Recent Events, obtained from a Polish Patriot Nobleman. 
Syo. pp. 428. Cochrane and Pickersgill, 


like some other princes of his stamp, he rather too literally deserved 
the title of ‘ Father of his People ’— 

‘He was one day at play and won all the money of one of his 
nobility, who, incensed at his ill-fortune, suddenly struck the prince 
a blow on the ear, in the heat of his uncontrolled passion. He fled 
immediately from justice; but, being pursued and overtaken, was 
condemned to lose his head. The generous Casimir determined 
otherwise. “I am not surprised,” said he, “at the gentleman’s 
conduct ; for not having it in his power to revenge himself on 
fortune, no wonder he should attack her favourite in me.” After 
these generous words he revoked the sentence, returned the noble- 
man his money, and declared that he alone was faulty, as he encou- 
raged by his example a pernicious practice, that might terminate in 
the ruin of hundreds of the people.’-—P. 31. 

The author has presented us with an interesting account of the 
origin and polity of the Cossacks (see page 68); but we hasten to 
give his narrative of one of the most striking events in modern 
history, the raising of the siege of Vienna by the famous John 
Sobieski. Sobieski was one of the elected monarchs of Poland, 
and not a mere soldier, though his reputation is founded on his 
military genius. For a great man, however, and an elected prince, 
he partook of the defects of his time and his rank ; and as he was 
of a temperament, which seems accompanied in Poland with more of 
the heroical character than is commonly found with it, he had a wife 
much younger than himself, who contrived to diminish his reputa- 
tion. His reign upon the whole had the reverse effect upon 
Poland from what might have been expected of it. However, 
let us indulge ourselves in laying before the reader the greatness of 
a great man; and leave his faults to be seen in the book :— 


‘ Leopold, Emperor of Germany and King of Hungary, had 
driven his Hungarian subjects to revolt by his infringement on 
their national liberties. The noted Tekeli, one of the principal 
nobles of that Joppressed country, was their leader; and they then 
entered into an alliance with the Turks. Mahomet? sent notice to 
Leopold, that the Hungarians were now the allies and subjects of 
the Porte, and that all the Austrian troops must be withdrawn 
from Hungary, unless he chose to be considered the infringer of 
the peace. Leopold earnestly begged the aid of the Poles, but 
Sobieski seemed at first disinclined to assist the proud and tyrannical 
emperor. But he next turned to a more favourable listener in the 
queen. Several reasons made the proposal agreeable to her ; she 
was piqued with Louis XIV, for his neglect of her family, and was 
glad to thwart him in his attempts to subject Leopold to Turkish 
invasion ; besides, the emperor promised to marry the arch-duchess 
to her son, and to ensure the succession to the Polish crown in 
her family. Sobieski could not withstand Mary’s artifices; and 
perhaps he was in fact glad of the opportunity to break a lance 
with the Turks. But atrifle almost deprived the Emperor of this 
invaluable ally. John refused to sign the treaty unless the 
Emperor styled him His Majesty, which for a long time he 
obstinately refused. This demand was, without doubt, made at the 
instigation of Mary, who was piqued because Louis would not give 
her husband that title. Leopold was at last obliged, though 
reluctantly, to yield assent, and John Sobieski became his ally. 

‘Louis in the meantime had not been idle in attempting to 
counteract these designs. His ambassador succeeded in attaching 
a strong party to his interest, but the vigilance of Sobieski 
frustrated the plan, and the French ambassador, nettled at his 
defeat, returned to amuse and deceive Louis with telling him that 
the Polish king was grown too fat and gouty to be able to make a 
single campaign. In a few weeks, however, all Europe was told a 
different story.’ ie) / ee ne - a ee te eee 

‘In the beginning of May 1683, the Moslem army set out on its 
march. The troops amounted to nearly 300,000 men, but above 
two-thirds of them were Hungarians and Tartars They were well 
provided with ammunition, and had more than three hundred pieces 
of artillery. Their general was Kara Mustapha, the grand vizier, 
who was invested with plenary power by the Sultan. 

‘ The Duke of Lorraine, Leopold’s brother-in-law, who had been 
one of Sobieski’s competitors for the Polish crown, commanded the 
imperial troops, who barely mustered 37,000 men. 

‘ The vizier marched his army from Belgrade, along th e western 
side of the Danube, and proceeded almost without a blow to Vienna. 
The Emperor became now as timid and crouching in his adversity 
as he had been proud and overbearing in his prosperity. The 











haughty Leopold was to be seen running away before the Tartars 
from town tq town, an edifying picture of humiliated tyranny. To 
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add to his troubles, the Empress, who accompanied him, was then 
pregnant, and even in this state she was obliged, one night during 
their retreat, to sleep in a wood on a bundle of straw. This was a 
time for the bleak night-winds to teach Leopold that monition, “ take 
physic, Pomp.” Behind him he could see the farms and cottages 
of his poor subjects in flames, of which his tyrannical pride was the 
incendiary, as conscience, no doubt, too plainly told him. But 
though he was the cause of all these troubles, he did not hazard a 
hair of his head to remove them, but left his capital to defend itself 
against the immense host of Turks pouring down upon it. 


‘It was on the 8th of July that the Turkish artillery began to 
play on the walls, and the Austrians to tremble for the result” . . 

* The Duke of Lorraine sent repeated messages to Sobieski to beg 
him to bring speedy succour; but the Polish troops couid not be 
assembled till towards the end of August, and even then they 
amounted to only 24,000 men. Before Sobieski began his march, 
he received a letter from the Emperor, which shews how adversity 
can lower the pride of little minds. ‘ We are convinced,’ said 
Leopold, ‘ that by reason of the vast distance of your army, it is 
absolutely impossible for it to come time enough to contribute to 
the preservation of a place which is in the most imminent danger. 
It is not your troops, Sire, that we expect, but your Majesty's own 
presence, being fully persuaded that if your royal presence will 
vouchsafe to appear at the head of our forces, though less nume- 
rous than those of the enemy, your name alone, which is so justly 
dreaded by them, will make their defeat certain. 

* The Queen accompanied him to the frontiers, and the following 
letter, which he wrote to her on the day after their parting, will 
make us more intimately acquainted with the champion of Vienna :— 

*“ Onty Joy oF MY SOUL, CHARMING AND BELOVED Mariette! 
—I have passed a very bad night here. One of my arms is numbed ; 
I have also suffered great pain in the spine of my back. J shall 
have an attack of rheumatism after this. 

*“ Dupont has given me still more pain; he returned from you at 
nine in the evening, and has told me that the violent agitation you 
feel may probably affect your health. I beg you, my dear soul, to 
compose yourself, and submit to the will of God. He will deign to 
grant me his guardian angels, and allow me to return to my friends 
safe and sound.” 

* Thus Sobieski, fifty-four years old, and in sucha state of health, 
so weak and debilitated as to be obliged to be almost lifted on his 


be t 
“big with the fate” of Leopold, that was to decide whether the 
Turkish crescent was to wave on the turrets of Vienna.’ ri 
‘At eight in the morning there was some warm skirmishing; at 
eleven the Christian army was drawn up in array on the plain, and 
Kara Mustapha came to command his troops in person. He was 
stationed in the centre, and Sobieski occupied the same situation in 
his army. ; 
‘It was nearly five in the evening, and the engagement had only 
been partial, for Sobieski’s infantry had not come up, and the vizier 
was to be seen under a superb crimson tent, quietly sipping cofive, 
while the King of Poland was before him. At length the infantry 
arrived, and Sobieski ordered them to sieze an eminence which 
commanded the vizier’s position. The promptitude and gallantry 
with which this manceuvre was executed, decided the fate of the 
day. Kara Mustapha, taken by surprise at this unexpected attack, 
ordered all his infantry to his right wing, and the movement put all 
the line in confusion. The king cried out that they were lost men; 
he ordered the Duke of Lorraine to attack the centre, which was 
now exposed and weakened, while he himself made his way through 
the confused Turks, straight for the vizier’s tent. He was instantly, 
recognized by the streamers which adorned the lances of his guard. 
“ By Allah!” exclaimed the Cham of the Tartars, “the king is. 
with them!’ An eclipse of the moon added to the consternation 
of the superstitious Moslems. At this moment, the Polish cavalry’ 
made a grand charge, and at the same time the Duke of Lorraine: 
with his troops, added to the confusion; and the route of the Turks 
became general. The vizier in vain tried to rally them. ‘ And 
you,” said he, to the Cham of the Tartars, who passed him among 
the fugitives, “cannot you help me?”’—“I know the King of 
Poland,” was the answer. “ 1 told you if we had to deal with him, 
all we could do would be to run away. Look at the sky; see if 
Giod is not against us.’ The immense Turkish army was wholly 
broken up, and Vienna was saved.’ 


On the following day John made his entrance into Vienna. The 
breach made by the Turks, and through which they expected to 





march to the destruction of the city, was the road which admitted 
its deliverer. The citizens received him with undisguised expres- 
sions of gratitude ; and even the stern warrior, Sobieski, shed a tear 


| or two of joy at receiving the thanks and acclamations of the victims 


horse, was the only man whom the empire could look to foraid.’. . | 


* The Polish forces marched along the banks of the Danube with- 
out any resistance, and were joined there by the Duke of Lorraine, 
and some other German forces, hastening to the rescue of 
\, <i 
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*As the Polish army crossed the bridge, 


they were particularly 


admired for the fineness of their horses, their uniform, and general | 


appearance, but one battalion seemed a sad exception, being very 
badly accoutred. One of the generals expressed his opinion to the 


King, that it was a disgrace to the rest, but Sobieski thought other- | 


wise. “Look at it well,” said he,j as it was passing the bridge ; 
“it is an invincible body, that has sworn never to wear any clothes 
but what it takes from the enemy. In the last war they were all 
clad in the Turkish manner.” 


‘ The Turks offered not the least opposition to the Poles as they | 
crossed the bridge, and all the Imperial troops were safely assembled | 


on the western side of the Danube by the 7th of September and 
amounted to about 70,000 men. 

‘They could hear from Tuli the roar of the Turkish cannon. 
Vienna was, in fact, reduced almost to its last gasp. 
garrison were either killed or wounded, and disease was making 
even greater ravages than the eneimy’s balls. 


“The grave conti- 
nued open without ever closing its mouth.” 


As early as the 22nd of 


August, the officers had estimated that they could not withstand a | 


general attack three days. If the Vizier bad pursued his advantage, 
Vienna must have fallen into his hands. But it was his object to 


avoid taking it by storm, in which case the plunder would be car- | 


ried off by the soldiers, whereas, if he could oblige it to surrender, 
he might appropriate the spoil to his own use. So careless was he 
too in his confidence, that he had not yet ascertained that the Poles 
had arrived, till they were in his immediate vicinity, and when the 
news was afterwards brought to him, that the King of Poland was 
advancing, “ The King of Poland!” said he laughing, ‘“ I know 
indeed that he has sent Lubomirski with a few squadrons.” ’ .. . 

‘On the 11th of September, they reached Mount Calemberg, 
the last which separated them from the Turks. “ From this hill,” 
says Sobieski’s biographer, “‘ they were presented with one of the 
finest and most dreadful prospects of the greatness of human 
power; an immense plain and all the islands of the Danube covered 
with pavilions, whose magnificence seemed rather calculated for an 
encampment of pleasure than the hardships of war; an innumerable 
multitude of horses, camels, and buffaloes; 200,000 men all in 
motion; swarms of Tartars dispersed along the foot of the moun- 
tain in their usual confusion; the fire of the besiegers incessant 
and terrible, and that of the besieged such as they could contrive to 
make; in fine, a great city, distinguishable only by the tops of the 
steeples and the fire and smoke that covered it.””—But Sobieski 
was not imposed on by this formidable sight.— This man,” said 
he, “‘is badly encamped: he knows nothing of war; we shall cer- 
tainly beat him.’’ The eagle eye of the experienced warrior was 
a ee ae eee 

‘Sunday, the 12th of September 1683, was the 


important day, 


Most of the | 


| a share in, 
| 


whom he had rescued from destruction. ‘‘ Never,’ said he, “ did 
the crown yicld me pleasure like this!’ The people could not help 
comparing him to their own disgraceful sovereign, and exclaiming, 
“Ah, why is not this our master’? With difficulty could the stern 
looks of the emperor’s officers check these natural expressions of 
feeling. But Sobieski did not arrogate to himself only the glory 
of the victory; he went to the cathedral to return thanks, and 
began to sing the Te Deum himself. A sermon was afterwards 
delivered, and the preacher, in the taste of that age of conceits and 
far fetched puerilities, chose the following text for the occasion:— 
“ There was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” : 

‘ But the low-minded Leopold, who had descended to such adula- 
tion and entreaty when danger threatened, could not bear to witness 
the triumph of his deliverer. Every report of the cannon, which 
announced a fresh tribute of applause to Sobieski, fell like a reproach 
on his ears. He lingered on his journey on the banks of the Dan- 
ube, unwilling to add by his presence to the honour of his rival and 
his own shame. ‘ It was the weakness of the councils that you had 
” said he, turning spitefully to one of his ministers, “ that 


occasions me this disgrace.” 


* Leopold’s weak mind sunk under the burden of such a favour, 
and envy and spleen, together with a sense of bis own littleness, 


would not allow him to magnify his benefactor and the object of his 


| the obligation. 


jealousy with expressions of his gratitude. A man who reminds 
one of “a favour, cancels it,” says a pithy aphorist ; and to this 
we might add, that he who reccives a kindness ungraciously doubles 
But not so thought the emperor. In this moment, 
when the heart should pour forth its gratitude, he was deferring the 
evil day by disgraceful quibbles about the ceremony with which he 
| was to receive Sobieski. He enquired whether an elective king ever 
| had an interview with an emperor, and how he was received. 
“ Receive him,” said the Duke of Lorraine, who had been one of 
Sobieski’s unsuccessful competitors for the Polish crown ; “ receive 
him with open arms, since he has preserved the empire.” The empe- 
ror, however, refused to give his Lencfuctor the right hand, and John 
Was too goodnatured and unceremonious to urge this point of un- 
| meaning and trumpery etiquette. At length ic was agreed that the 
interview should take place on horseback in the open plain, and that 
they should remain facing each other, which would not allow much 
punctilio in the mode of salutation. 

* At the appointed hour John Sobieski rode up to the emperor, 
in the same armour which he had worn in the defence of Vienna, 
and accosted him with the case of conscious but unassuming rank. 
The emperor, on the contrary, was very distant and ceremonious, 
and began to recount in a very ungracious manner the services the 
Germans had rendered the Poles, at different periods. At length 
he wrung from his lips the word gratitude for the deliverance of 
Vienna, at which Sobieski merely remarked, “ Brother, Tam glad 
Ihave done you that small service.” The young Polish prince, 
James, caine up at this moment, and his father presented him to 
Leopold, with these words, “ This is a prince whom I am educating 
for the service of Christendom.” The emperor merely nodded, 
although this was the young man whom he had promised to make 
his son-in-law. One of the Polish Palatines stepping forward to 
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kiss the emperor’s boot, was checked by Sobieski, exclaiming, 
« Palatine, no meanness.” The interview was then at an end.’ 

Leopold was a right emperor of the modern German sort,—a 
puppet made up of punctilio, who sat looking down upon men of 
virtue and genius, as a wooden idol does upon all who come 
near it. tare 

In the works of the Italian poet Filicaia, are some fine odes 
addressed to Sobieski on his deliverance of Vienna. 


Se 


(To be continued. ] 





——— 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Prize AND A Biank.—Dennis Currie, a poor Irish orange- 
seller, as we are informed by the N. Y. Constellation, last week drew a 
prize of 5,000 dollars ; and the day after his wife presented him, as he said, 
with ‘ three twins, partly buys and partly girls; fine sprightly childer.”— 
New York Paper. 








— The name of Dicbitsch, as we lately observed, signifies in his 
native language ‘ thievish.” On his death the command of the Russian 
army was, it appears, assumed by another German, whose name is Toll, 
which, in the same language, means ‘ mad.’ It is to be wished that the 
non-success of General Mad may at least equal that of his predecessor, 
General Thief. 


— The Chinese, when going on voyages, provide themselves with 
avery simple means of preservation in the event of ashipwreck. This con- 
sists of four spars joined together so as to form a square hollow frame, 
which being put below the arms, easily supports a person floating in the sea. 


— When the cholera raged in China, the city of Pekin is said to 
have owed its comparative exemption from it to the firmness of the Emperor, 
who, on one occasion, is reported to have said to those about him, ‘ Do not 
suppose the disease is more powerful than yourselves ; the pusillanimous 
alone die of it."°—In addition to courage, which no doubt has its good 
effects, we would beg to remind our countrymen in the dirtier districts of the 
metropolis, that cleanliness is a great anti-contagionist. 


— It would be as well if those who have the management of 
such matters would bear in mind, that watering the streets, and rendering 
them a mass of mud, are two very different things. The mud may make it 
very pleasant for those who ride in carriages; but, as regards pedestrians, 
we can assure the gentlemen in question it is quite another affair. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PARLIAMENT.—In the Saxon times, each 
borough sent but one Deputy ; yet the number was considerable—for any 
town or village that chose to send one was at liberty: but the King’s pur- 
pose was better served by having two Deputies only from places under his 
influence. 
send Deputies also; whilst the independent boroughs sent none, although 
their right to do so was not then disputed. Such was the origin of that par- 
tiality in the representation so much complained of. 


Poputar Pastimes ry GermMany.—I was taken this morning 





The Barons also took care that those dependent on them should | 


to a public garden in the vicinity, where the ‘merry and wise” congre- | 


gate during these solstitial days. It was a lively scene ;—all were welcome 
that came, and all that came were apparently happy. There were cool 
shady arbours for the over-heated or contemplative, green mazes for the 
restless to tire themselves in, and delightful seats to receive them when 
weary. 
chaft, flowers and confections for the ladies, beer and tobacco for the bours- 
chaft, music which kept the waltsers in a perpetual wirl, and gavethem an 
additional pair of wings ; with a right merry holiday to all_— Dr Beattie’s 
German Courts. 


Poetry ANp Pastry.—A pastry-cook, who, in addition to his 
ordinary vocation, sometimes tried his hand at a comic opera, read one 
to the Abbé Lattaignant, entitled » La Galette’ (The Muffin). The Abbé, 
smiling, advised him to put it again into the oven. The verse-stricken 
pastry-cook did not relish this advice, and begged to say that a certain 
eminent professor, whom he had served these twenty years, had told bim 
that ¢ it was full of salt."°—* Ob! Lsee how it is,’ said Lattaignant ; ‘ you 
give this professor credit, don’t you ?’—* Indeed do 1,’ replied the pastry- 
cook ; £ and at this very moment he owes me six hundred frances for patties.’ 
—* There is the point,’ continued Lattaignant ; ‘do you but find fanlt with 
him for not paying you, and he will find fault with you for meddling with 
operas ’—[This anecdote (from the French) falls in with the prejudices, in 
some respects justly entertained, against those who deviate from their regular 
calling ; and yet the fault is but a venial one, and is moreover sometimes 
justified by success; witness the example of a contemporary, who unites 


There was smooth velvet turf for the waltzers, wine for the errs | 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Kine’s THearre.—L Italiana in Algieri—La Prova d’Un Opera Seria—A Fa- 
vorite Ballet. 





Covent-GarnvEN.—Fazio—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Haymarker.—The Widow Bewitched—The Road to Ruin—The Review—Mon- 
sieur Tonsen. 


Kine’s THEATRE. 
A CELEBRATED composer has published a piece of music entitled 


* Recollections of Paganini... We do not wonder that those who 


have heard this wonderful performer try to recall him to their minds, 


both for their own sakes and those of their friends. We find ourselves 
repeatedly called upon to say something about him, aad every time 
seem to recollect something new. These reminiscences have induced 
us to add a word or two to our former articles. 

Singular and complicated as the compositions of PaGanini are, 
he sometimes plays from memory; perhaps always, when the 
composition is one that he repeats often. For the music- 
book before him proves nothing. There is nothing very extra- 
ordinary in this: but it is curious to observe, with what 
masterly precision he gives the cue to the orchestra, how 
exact to the time his memory is, and with what instantaneous 
and easy nicety he takes up, as it were, the whole of the weight of 
the accompaniments on the tip of his bow, and hangs it on the 
right peg. The official conductor at the piano-forte seems to sit 
staring in pure wonder; and the people that crowd behind the 
musicians on either side the stage, turn round to one another with 
lifted hands and smiles of astonishment. All the orchestra appear 
mechanical, and he the soul standing in front. 

When the transports of the audience have produced a dead 
silence, PAGANINI seems to take advantage of it to introduce his 
marvels of delicate execution, and passages sui generis. It is then 
that he treats us with his distant warblings of birds, and those sin- 
gular showers of little distinct notes, as if he sprinkled one’s ears in 
play. Ilowever, there is no playfulness in his face. He looks so 
grave, that we begin to see nothing but grave mystery in his per- 
formance ; a fancy which is increased by his own little intervals of 
silence, as if he were preparing his charm like a sorcerer. Now he 
comes down with his flashing harmonies,—and then is silent. He 
Then, 
when the listening is at its height, and everybody is sitting in 
breathless expectation, he touches the minutest of notes in alto, 
and comes rapidly whispering to us all down his violin in the most 


then gives us some of his showers,—and is again silent. 


, extraordinary of chromatic passages, as if some wonderful night- 


in himself the apparently incompatible characters of author, alderman, and | 


pastry-cook, respectable in the two former, and in the last it is not safe to 
trust one’s self to speak of him, at least in a paragraph, so delicious is the 
flavour which his * works’ leave on the palate even of one’s memory. But 
the Common Conncil and the men of wealth and taste in the city speak his 
praises, and give him puff for puff; and the little boys, forgetting the tart- 
ness of his uame, at the very name of his tarts, with one voice cry ‘ Birch 
for ever !"] _ 


CHOICE OF COMPANIONS. 
A drop of rain fell on a glowing iron ; 
It hiss'd and was no more. 
Another fell into a fragrant flower 5 
And glitter’d long as dew. 
A third dropp’d just within a muscle shell, 
And there became a pearl. 
Son, fancy not that friendship with the bad, 
With the indifferent, or with the good, 
Can be all one to thee. 


Historic Survey of German Poetry. Vol. UI, p. 33, 
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ingule were making experiments upon its voice, and knew that the 
neighbourhood were enchanted. 

He seems to have few of the affected gestures and attitudes of 
other players. His position, when he begins, is admired as being 
highly comme il faut, and like a man who knows how to plant him- 
self to his violin ; but his manner is generally simple. He now and 
then indulges his conscious mastery, at the termination of a favour- 
ite passage, by thrusting his bow beyond the instrument, and 
chucking the note, as it were, up into the air; as though he had 
delivered something worthy of its reception. 

But as an instance of what we doubted respecting the pro- 
fundity of his ‘ sentiment,’ we may observe, that the tender 
mode in which he thought fit to play the German ‘ God 
save the King, (‘God preserve the Emperor Francis,’) ap- 
peared to us altogether a mistake. This composition of Haypn’s 


| is surely a point of severe and simple playing, and not a subject for 


whining and chromatics. The style in which PaGanini gave it the 
other night was rather what we should bave expected from some 
unthinking shewer-off than a great master. It should have been 
affectionate, but only in such a way as to be compatible with a 
Hymn, and with the modesty of a religious petition ;— fervent, 
cathedral, deferential, yet at the same time self-collected ; conscious 
of a presence, before which there is to be no unseemly weakness or 


overweeningness. Yet to those who were aware of the nature of 
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the subject, and recollected the words, PaGcanini’s chromatical, 

fond, and effeminate manner of playing it resembled a caricature of 

some morbid loyalist, who had got maudlin with the Emperor’s 

wine, and must needs go sighing and dying through the National 

Hymn.—Here was a deficiency in that judgment which implies the 
| very deepest taste, or the perfection of the sense of truth. 











* THe Scnootmaster’ wanteD.—The following note was lately 
| received by the Overseers of Hoghton, from a person hoiding a similar situ- 
Hf ation in a neighbouring township :— 
€ May Ist 1831 

€ To the Overseer Houtton 

* Thos King younees Sun Lieng Ded in his house Ples hee his not able to 
in tair the bodey as Nother Not Likely to leeve long. Please to a Seast him 
at this Time and give mee noe trouble.’ 

Another.—In one of the principal streets in this town may be seen a sign- 
board, over a door, with the following inscription painted upon it in con- 
spicuous characters :— 

‘WwW Maker of Decoction from Herbs And Roots for the use 
of Swellings Gatherings Cuts Burns Scolds & Likewise Old Sore fore Eyes 
Films Taken off the sight of Man horse and Beast also Canker or Scurvy 
in the Gums Jaundice Drinks for the use of Coffs Colds, &C.’— Blackburn 








Gazette. 
Wt EriquertE.—A respectable dourgevis having waited upon Mar- 
iW shal Count Torrano, to complain of the number of soldiers who were quar- 
i, tered upon him, the Count, who was no German, called his interpreter. The 


honest burgess, however, conscious that he could talk, and talk well too, 
| declined the friendly intervention ; and drawing himself up square in front 
| of the Count, with a low and reiterated bow, addressed him with ¢ Jér 

Eelenz.’ The-Couut returned the bow, repeating the salutation,—‘ Ihr 
Eelenz.’—Surprised at the honour thussuddenly accorded him, the sagacious 
t client fancied he must have mistaken the title, and, therefore, with a still 
i lower bow, resumed, ‘ Monseigneur !’—* Monseigneur,’ said the Count, 
H interrupting him in a more serious tone,—* We'll stop at that, if you please, 
lest, in the excess of our mutual compliments, we arrive at ** Your Ma- 
{ jesty.”’ The shopkeeper was nonplussed and embarrassed, which the 
if Count perceiving, enquired, ‘ What is your name, my friend ?’—* Spanck- 





i enberg,’” answered the man of ceremony. ‘ Good!’ said the Count, ‘ and 
i} mine is Torrano. Now, Spanckenberg, what is your business with Tor- 
i rano ?’=-Dr Beattie’s German Courts. 
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A THIS EVENING, 





| THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
SHAKSPEARE’S Tragedy of 


} ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Juliet, _Miss Fanny Kemble. 
Lady Capulet, Mrs Lovell. Nurse, Mrs Gibbs. 
: Romeo, Mr John Mason. Prince Escalus, Mr Henry. 
: Paris, Mr Parry. Montague, Mr Turnour. Capulet, Mr Egerton. 
Benvolio, Mr Holl. Tybalt, Mr Baker. Mercutio, Mr C. Kemble. 
Friar Lawrence, Mr Evans. Friar John, Mr Mears. 
Apothecary, Mr Meadows. 
Page, Miss Fortescue. Balthazar, Mr Irwin. Abram, Mr Heath. 
Samson, Mr Fuller. Gregory, Mr Norris. Peter, Mr Keeley. 
A In Act I. A Masquerade and Dance. 
In Act V. The Funeral Procession of Juliet, and a Solemn Dirge. 





To conclude with the Melo-drama of 


THE MILL! R AND HIS MEN. 
{By Mr Pocock.) 
The Music by Mr Bishop. 
Laurette, Miss P. Horton. 
Count Friberg, Mr Parry. 
Lothair, Mr Duruset. Kelmar, Mr Evans 

Riber and Golotz, Messrs Henry and Mears. 

Lindorf, Mr Sherriff. 


Claudine, Mrs Vining. Ravina, Mrs Lovell. 
Grindoff, Mr Farley. 

Karl, Mr Blanchard. 
Kreutz, Master Watson. 


Zingra, Mr Norris. Coburg, Mr S. Tett. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Opera of 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
(By Gay.] 
Polly, Miss Wells. Lucy, Mrs Humby. 
Sukey Tawdry, Miss Barnett. Mrs Peachum, Mrs Tayleure. 
Peachum, Mr W. Farren. Lockit, Mr Gattie. 
Captain Macheath, Mr B. Taylor. 
Filch, Mr Webster. Mat o’the Mint, Mr Field. Ben ony 9d Mr Newcombe. 
Jemmy Twitcher, Mr Bartlett. | Wat Dreary, Mr e. 

Crook Fingered Jack, Mr Bishop. Harry Paddington, Mr V. Webster. 

In Act ILI. A Hornpipe in Fetters, by Mr Y. Webster. 


} 
Previous to the Tragedy, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflite. 
Jenny Diver, Mrs W. Johnson. 


After which, the Comedy of 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie, par 


LE CI-DEVANT JEUNE HOMME. 
Comédie en Un Acte, en Prose, de M. MERLE. 
Madame de Blainville, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Florville, M. Pelissié. Floricour, M. Paulin. M. Sombreuil, M. Préval. 
Branche, M. Laporte. Grugeon, M. Gamard. 
Usurier, M. Guenée. M. Carrick, M. Arnaud. 


Suivie de 
LES SUITES D’UN MARIAGE DE RAISON. 
Vaudeville Nouveau en Un Acte, de MM. Carrots et L’Herix. 
Suzette, Mlle. Irma. Madame Pinchon, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Bertrand, M. Pélissie. Le Général Comte de Brémont, M. St. Aubert. 
Edouard, M. Alfred. Pinchon, M. Laporte. Michel, M. Arnaud. 
Suivi de 


WERTHER. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, du Théatre des Variétés. 
Charlotte, Madame Préval. 

Werther, M. Potier. Volmar, M. Alfred. 
Fritz, M. Gamard. 
On Finira par 
LES ANGLAISES POUR RIRE. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte,de MM. Severin et DuMERSAN, 
Aspasie, Mlle. St. Ange. Goton, Mme. Gamard. 
M. Menu, M. Potier. M. Coclet, M. Laporte. M. Copeau, M. Cloup. 
M. Fusin, M. Gamard. 


Albert, M. Cloup. 
Loustick, M. Guenée. 





‘’ T Yr al ry 
SURREY THEATRE. 
A Drama, founded on SHakspears’s Tragedy of 
KING RICHARD III. 
Queen, Miss Scott. Lady Anne, Miss Vincent. Duchess of York, Madame Simon. 
King Henry VI., Mr Gough. Prince of Wales, Miss Ellis. 
Duke of York, Master Frank Carbery. Duke of Buckingham, Mr Honner. 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, Mr Elton. 
Duke of Norfolk, Mr Maitland. Tressel, Mr C. Hill. 
Earl of Richmond, Mr D. Pitt. Earl of Oxford, Mr Ransford. 
Lord Stanley, Mr Almar. Lord Mayor, Mr Webb. 
Sir William Catesby, Mr Rogers. Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Mr Lee. 
Sir Robert Brackenbury, Mr Asbury. Sir William Brandon, Mr Tully. 
Sir James Tyrell, Mr Hobbs. Sir James Blunt, Mr Collier. 
To conclude with the Grand Romantic Drama, entitled 
ONE OCLOCK., 
[By G. Lewis.) 
Clotilda, Madame Simon. Una, Miss Vincent. 
Hardykoute, Mr C. Hill. 
Guelpho, Mr Williams. 
Rolf, Mr Ransford. 


Paulina, Mrs Vale. 
Leolyn, Miss Ellis. 

Oswy, Mr Maitland. Willikind, Mr Vale- 

Karl, Mr Young. Rupert, Mr Tully. 
Minstrel, Mr Collier. 

Incidental Characters.—Auriol, Mise Nicol. 
Sangrida, Mr Asbury. Hacho, Mr Almar. 

The Shades of Ruric and Alexina, Mr Hobbs and Miss Rumens. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Mr Bennett. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE, 
[By Mr Hatnes.] 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burgherslh. 
__ _ Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. _ Captain Werstoff, Mr Lejeune. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, MrG. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar E] Azim, Mr E. Seguin. Almorrad, Mr Spenccr. 
_ Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 
The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 
After which, the Farcical Interlude called 
FREAKS AND FOLLIES. 
ie Ellen, Miss Andrews. 
Sir William Franklin, Mr Munroe. Ned Franklin, Mr Forester. 
Doctor Growl, Mr Porteus. Captain Rowland, Mr Spencer. 
Chouse, Mr G. Smith. Tom Trippit, Mr Wilkinson. 


To conclude with the Burletta of 


MIDAS. 
[By Kane O’Hara,) 
Immortals—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Forster. 
Minerva, Miss Berresford. Hebe, Miss Haton. Cupid, Mlle. Josephine. 
The Graces, Miss Ward, Miss Gilbert, and Miss Bennett. 
Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Davies. Bacchus, Mr Young. 
Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing. 
Apollo, Mrs Waylett. 
Mortals—Mysis, Mrs Garrick. Nysa, Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Dix. 

Justice Midas, Mr Marshall. Demetus, Mr G. Lejeune. 

Sileno, Mr Bennett. 





AsTLeEy’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 
—Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle. 

Cooxe’s Eovesrrian Circus, Great WINDMILL St. 
Haymarket. — Indian Hunter — Hare-bell — 





THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
{By Cotman the Elder, and Garrick.] 
Mrs Heidelberg, Mrs Glover. Miss Sterling, Mrs W. Clifford. 

Fanny, Mrs Ashton.) Chambermaid, Mrs Coveney. 

Trusty, Mrs W. Johnson. Betty, Mrs Tayleure. : 

Lord Ogleby, Mr W. Farren. Lovewell, Mr Cooper. Sterling, Mr Gattie. 
Sir John Melville, Mr Brindal. Brush, Mr Vining. 
Canton, Mr Webster. Serjeant Flower, Mr W. Johnson. 

Truman, Mr V. Webster. ‘Traverse, Mr Coveney. 


/ To conclude with the Farce of 
LOVE, LAW, AND PHYSIC. 
Mrs Hillary, irs T. Hill. Laura, Miss J. Scott. Maid, Mrs Coveney. 
' Doctor Camphor, MrGattie. Flexible, Mr Vining. 
Lubin Log, Mr Harley. Captain Danvers, Mr Brindal. 
John Brown, Mr Mulleney. Andrew, Mr Webster. 





Coachman, Mr Coveney, 


Black Sicilian Pony—Tight Rope—Lilliputian 
Bacchus— Leaping — Animated Architecture —- 
Inebriated Soldier —Amazon’s Victory—Feats 
of Riding—Reaper—Brentford Election. 

Cosure Tueratre.—Richard I1I—Napoleon of Hum- 
ble Life—The White Fairy. 


Royat Pavition Tueatre. — Lear of Private Life— 
The Youthful Days of William 1 Vth—Richard 
Turpin. 

Garrick THeatre.—The Barber of Seville—Matri- 
mony—No Song No Supper. 





To-morrow, As You Like It; A Friend at Court; and Animal Magnetism. 


| 
‘ 


VauxHaLt Garpvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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